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REVIEWS. 



School Reports and School Efficiency. By Professor David S. Snedden 
and Dr. William H. Allen. Published by the Macmillan Company. 

This compact volume is a book with a definite practical purpose. The 
study, which was made for the New York Committee on Physical Welfare 
of School Children, points the way for such an organization of educational 
statistics as shall give adequate publicity to school facts and promote 
efficiency in school administration. The authors have done their work 
with commendable thoroughness, discrimination, and judgement. Their 
book is a mine of useful information, criticism, and suggestion for school 
administrators, teachers, and citizens. It can hardly fail to accomplish 
substantial results in stimulating interest, discussion, and reform in the 
field of public education. 

The need of reform in the methods of collecting and presenting educa- 
tional statistics will not be questioned by any one having even slight 
acquaintance with school reports. At present the bulk of educational 
statistics cannot be said to serve any useful purpose whatever. Much of 
this statistical output represents waste of money, effort, and printer's 
ink. A deal of dead matter is published year after year, the original 
reason for its publication having long ceased to exist. Hence school re- 
ports contain many tables which are not consulted by any one. More- 
over, matter that would otherwise be useful is frequently presented in such 
form as to be largely unintelligible. The figures are not accompanied by 
the analysis and interpretation required to bring out their meaning. 
These dark forests of figures repel unprofessional explorers. Laymen need 
expert guidance in order to find their way through the statistical woods. 
This the school reports fail in most cases to give. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the ordinary citizen pays no attention whatever to 
educational statistics. 

The shortcomings of school reports are particularly conspicuous in 
reference to the new educational experiments which are being tried on 
every hand. In recent years the schools have undertaken a wide variety 
of new activities. Such are the evening and vacation schools, school 
playgrounds and gardens, medical inspection, educational centres, and 
the like. In this social expansion of the school system the intelligent co- 
operation of the public is of the greatest importance. It is essential to 
the proper direction of these educational ventures that the comparative 
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costs and results of the various undertakings be definitely known. The 
tax-payers have a right to know what these experiments are severally 
costing and whether the results are commensurate with the expenditures. 
It is possible that the schools are doing too many things that benefit only 
a few persons, and that they might better confine their activities to a few 
things that would benefit many persons. The needed information ought 
to be supplied by the school reports. 

The fact-study by Professor Snedden and Dr. Allen shows how edu- 
cational statistics may be organized to meet the end just indicated. These 
experts discovered no single report that would serve as a working model. 
They found some excellent features in many of the hundred or more re- 
ports which they examined, but they declare that " even the best of the 
reports, however, leave many questions unanswered, and few of them have 
undertaken to apply modern or scientific statistical methods. Apart 
from the few best reports it must be said that the majority of the reports 
fail conspicuously to provide statistical information either to the layman 
or to the administrator. They illustrate a striking phase of inefficiency 
in American municipal administration." The authors of the book rightly 
maintain that the published school report should be regarded essentially 
and primarily as a communication from the school authorities to the 
public, and should be planned in such a way as to inform and interest the 
public with a view to securing support for progressive methods of school 
administration. By exhibiting the best methods in use they supply the 
material which school authorities can utilize in devising a form of report 
adapted in each case to meet local needs as regards publicity and effi- 
ciency. 

The eight chapters of the book treat of the following topics : The pur- 
poses of educational statistics, the beginning of school reports in Ameri- 
can cities, efforts of the National Educational Association to improve 
school reports and to secure uniformity, examples of tables and other 
forms of presenting school facts used in typical city school reports, impor- 
tant questions not answered by existing reports, suggested economies and 
improvements for school reports, a practical study of one school report, 
New York City. 

The most suggestive chapter is that enumerating the questions not 
answered by existing reports. This list brings into striking relief the 
failure of educational statistics to measure up to the requirements of 
publicity and efficiency. Most reports furnish little or no statistical data 
regarding the working of the newer educational experiments. For ex- 
ample, among the questions relating to medical inspection, vacation 
schools, and playgrounds never answered are these: What is the cost 
of medical inspection, and what for each unit of work? What propor- 
tion of children need medical care? What proportion of children back- 
ward in studies or over-age owe this condition to physical defect? What 
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is the effect upon school progress of removing physical defects? How 
many physicians and how many nurses are needed to do thoroughly for 
all children in all schools what is being done for a few children in a few 
schools? How much would their work cost? How much would they 
save? What is the character of attendance at vacation schools, distrib- 
uted as to duration or persistency, classes of children, kinds of work taken, 
etc.? What are the results of such attendance? How many more vaca- 
tion schools are needed? What would it cost to give all children in the 
city the privileges now confined to a few? 

It is obviously not necessary or desirable that full statistical information 
on the preceding questions and the many others suggested in the book be 
incorporated in each annual report. Such information should be gathered 
regularly, but need not be published annually. In this connection three 
broad principles of economy are laid down by the authors for the guid- 
ance of officials in preparing reports. The first is that only such data 
shall be collected and such reports prepared as will tend to answer ques- 
tions bearing on educational efficiency and serve the purposes of school 
administration either directly or through the indirect means of publicity. 
The observance of this principle would eliminate useless data that now 
lumber up the reports. Another principle is that the primary data of the 
reports — the facts furnished by teachers and other workers — should be 
collected and treated by the most approved methods and devices of sta- 
tistical science. Many of the forms now used by teachers in making 
original records are cumbersome and wasteful of time. The third prin- 
ciple calls for discrimination in regard to the publication of statistical 
tables in school reports. Annual publication is not called for in all cases. 
For some types of information biennial, triennial, or even less frequent 
publication would suffice. The frequency of publication should be deter- 
mined by the nature of the statistics and the object of presentation. 

These suggestions and the others embodied in the book merit the atten- 
tion of school authorities everywhere. At present school reports are as 
uninviting and unrewarding to explore as the scriptural valley of dry 
bones. The constructive criticism of Professor Snedden and Dr. Allen 
indicates ways and means by which the dry bones may be vitalized. 
These critics show how educational statistics may be transformed from 
a forgotten factor in the school system to an effective agency of educa- 
tional progress. It is a timely service thus to apply to problems of school 
administration the new principles of statistical recording and reporting 
which are being employed to secure publicity and efficiency in many 
branches of the public service. 

F. Spencek Baldwin. 



